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for the different fields of nursing work. Many of the qualifications of the pupil 
nurse can be learned through careful study, guiding and supervision, during her 
training, especially during her senior year. After this has been done, the various 
positions open to nurses can be plainly put before her with suggestions as to how 
and where to obtain these positions. The young graduate often does not know 
of these opportunities, but the private field is always at hand and seems most 
convenient. Consequently we often hear her say, "Oh, I think I'll do private 
nursing." Until more stress is laid upon this subject we must always expect to 
find the unfortunate results which come from a nurse attempting to fill a place 
for which she is entirely unfitted. 
New York. H. N. 

THE PATIENT'S IDEA OF A SUCCESSFUL NURSE 

Dear Editor : I was visiting a friend of mine who had been ill with a tuber- 
cular trouble, with complications of different kinds, for two years, when the 
following conversation took place. It seems to me to express so completely and 
so concisely the real secret of the successful nurse that I want to repeat it for 
others. "She had the best memory of any one I have ever seen." I looked up 
in surprise at Miss Adams' remark, for Miss S. had not impressed me as being a 
particularly brilliant girl, though a very pleasant and efficient nurse. Miss 
Adams was a woman who in spite of illness and suffering had not allowed her 
judgment to become warped or biased. Since her illness began she had employed 
a number of nurses in different states, some of them from the best training schools, 
and I felt her opinion would be of value to me. "What I mean is," went on Miss 
Adams, "she remembered the little things which mean so much to a sick person. 
For instance, I said to her on the receipt of a certain letter, 'Now a week from next 
Wednesday I want to answer that.' I at once forgot the incident, until, on the 
day I had mentioned, after I had been made comfortable in the morning, she 
brought my writing material and asked if I were ready now to write. Then, too, 
she never forgot to fix my pillows for me exactly as I had expressed a wish to have 
them arranged the first day she was with me. You cannot know how much it 
meant to me to know that, no matter what it was, I could depend on her to carry 
out my wishes if I would at any time express them. It gave me such a rested 
feeling. She was always so pleasant and cheerful; though not a pretty girl, she 
always looked so bright and happy that I forgot about the little irritating things 
that usually annoy me. I always felt that she would be equal to any emergency." 
Colorado. I. M. 



